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of these chapters. We are justified in saying that no American student 
of our economic, moral or political problems can neglect to make him- 
self familiar with Dr. Roberts's pages. 

Franklin H. Giddings. 

Women in the Printing Trades. Edited by J. Ramsay McDon- 
ald, with a preface by Professor F. Y. Edgeworth. London, P. S. 
King, 1904. — 202 pp. 

Women under the Factory Act. By Nora Vynne and Helen 
Blackburn. London, Williams & Norgate, 1903. — 205 pp. 

Of Women in the Printing Trades, Professor Edgeworth says: "It 
seems to constitute a solid contribution to a department of political 
economy which has, perhaps, not received as much attention as it de- 
serves." It is the sort of investigation which the American people fail 
to obtain from their numerous bureaus and departments of labor, an 
investigation which covers many different aspects of the industry under 
consideration, and reveals in every chapter a sustained effort to present 
every view of the subject which has been brought to light, whether or 
not the preconceived ideas of the editor may be strengthened thereby. 

The investigation was "undertaken by the Women's Industrial 
Council, the Royal Statistical Society, the Royal Economic Society and 
the Hutchinson Trustees consenting to be represented on the com- 
mittee responsible for the work." Of the individual investigators, 
Miss Clementina Black is perhaps the best known to American read- 
ers. The term printing trades has been used by the editor in a more 
comprehensive sense than we are accustomed to, including the manu- 
facture of paper, paper boxes and bags as well as bookbinding. 

The work is singularly devoid of generalizations except upon three 
points, namely, the unwillingness of the women in these trades to un- 
dertake responsibility, the absence of independent organization among 
them, and the consequent necessity for protective legislation in their 
interest. Thus, on page 91 the statement is made that "taken alto- 
gether, the evidence gathered by this investigation proves that neither 
the demand for improvement nor the organization to make that demand 
effective exists in the case of the women workers." This may be ac- 
counted for by the correlative fact brought out by the table of ages 
(p. 203), compiled from the census of 1901, which shows that the num- 
ber of females employed in these trades in England and Wales between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty is nearly twice as great as at any other 
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age. The investigation appears to reveal a somewhat striking ab- 
sence of married women from the printing trades. 

In view of the absence of high-grade skill and training among women 
workers, indicated convincingly in a short and admirably written chap- 
ter, and in view of their youth and incapacity for organization, great 
importance attaches to the protection afforded the rank and file by the 
factory acts, which were applied to these trades as long ago as 1867, 
were amended from time to time, and finally embodied in the Factory 
and Workshops Act of 1901. The chapter devoted to this subject is 
the longest, and one of the most interesting and valuable in the book. 
It gives a brief summary of the law and then deals with the " Economic 
and Industrial Effects of Legislation." The rigid restriction of the 
hours of labor of women appears in a few cases to have hastened the 
introduction of machines for folding. Night work has been much re- 
duced and 

the influence of restriction has been shown in the following directions: 
(1) An increase in the class of workers called "job-hands"; (2) an en- 
largement of the permanent staff; (3) a rearrangement of the employment 
of male and female labor. 

The third of these changes is practically imperceptible, while the sec- 
ond has affected women most beneficially. This involves the erection of 
more expensive premises, and can only be adopted by firms whose finan- 
cial position enables them to meet considerable outlay. It is probably 
the best means of assuring that work shall be done most efficiently for 
the employer and under the most favorable conditions for the employed. 

American readers, acquainted with the lax enforcement of factory 
legislation in this country, may read with interest not unmixed with 
envy the following closing sentence of this instructive chapter: 

The efficiency of modern factory industry depends very greatly upon 
automatic working — upon its standardisation of conditions, and the ex- 
isting factory law with its inelastic provisions is, in reality, a great aid in 
maintaining those conditions of efficiency. Now and again an employer 
complains of some hard experience, and forgets that a departure from 
rigid rule would destroy the certainty which he feels that the law is treat- 
ing him exactly as it is his competitors. Such feeling of security is essen- 
tial to business enterprise. 

The second volume under review is of great practical utility because 
it makes accessible, in compact form and intelligible phraseology, the 
provisions affecting women of the consolidated industrial law of Great 
Britain and Ireland as they are now actually in force since the amend- 
ments of 1901. 
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The characteristic features of the law as here set forth appear to be 
two: the comprehensive nature of the interference with adult workers, 
and the wide range of discretion entrusted to the secretary of state, who 
may suspend or extend provisions in a manner unknown to American 
legislation in this field. The comprehensive nature of the law is espe- 
cially noteworthy in relation to the hours of labor. Thus, in textile 
factories no woman may be employed continuously for more than four 
and one-half hours without an interval for a meal; and the day must 
begin at 6 a.m. and end at 6 p.m., or begin at 7 a.m. and end at 7 p.m., 
except on Saturday. It is illegal to begin at the half hour. In the 
twelve-hour day at least two hours must be given for meals, of which 
one must be given before three o'clock in the afternoon. 

In non-textile factories the hours are prescribed with equal definite- 
ness, though they differ somewhat from the foregoing. Where no 
children or young people are employed, the hours may be still different, 
and in bleacheries and dye-works a fourth arrangement of hours is 
permitted. Finally, the meal times must be simultaneous for all the 
women in any given factory. 

All these provisions may, however, be greatly modified by the secre- 
tary of state, provided that he is satisfied upon two points, namely, 
that exceptions are necessary owing to custom or the special demands 
made by the trade either as a whole or in a particular locality; and 
that such exceptions will not injure the workers. 

Evidently the principle underlying the regulation of working hours 
of adults in England is the opposite of that which is followed in many 
American states, notably in Illinois. The English practice adapts the 
restriction to the trade. The American courts tend to hold all such 
wise adaptation to be class legislation, and therefore unconstitutional. 

While the English restrictions upon the working day of women are 
far more extensive and enlightened than any which have been adopted 
in this country outside of Utah, where the eight-hour day is prescribed 
for all employes in mines, factories and smelters, the provisions dealing 
with home work are surprisingly inadequate from the point of view of 
the public health and of the welfare of the home workers. The act 
gives the factory inspector no power to enter the home, or to take any 
steps whatever with regard to it. The Englishman's house is still his 
castle, even though he turn his one room into a workshop by taking in 
goods to make into garments for the market. The penalty for sending 
goods to infected premises is rather surprising. If they are sent " know- 
ingly or through culpable carelessness" and there is smallpox or scarlet 
fever present, the fine is ten pounds; if the owner of the goods did not 
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know, and could not reasonably be expected to know of the presence 
of disease, there is no penalty. The regulation of home work is evi- 
dently in an extremely tentative stage in England; and is regarded as 
chiefly the duty of the sanitary authorities, although the number and 
variety of occupations carried on in homes is large and appears to be 
increasing. 

While the marked bias of the compilers against all provisions apply- 
ing to women only and not to men deprives the work of any claim to 
scientific value, this bias is so frankly avowed that the reader is en- 
abled to make due allowance for it. Altogether the book is both sug- 
gestive and instructive. 



Florence Kelley. 



New York City. 



Elements 0} Political Economy. By James Bonar. London, 
John Murray, 1903. — 207 pp. 

In the little manual which he has contributed to Murray's new series 
of secondary education text-books, Dr. Bonar reveals all the qua-lities 
of vigorous thought, independent judgment and felicitous statement 
that distinguish his more elaborate writings. Perhaps no request comes 
to the professional economist so often as a demand for a book which 
will enable a man of ordinary intelligence but untrained in the lingo of 
the elect, to acquaint himself with the elementary principles at the root 
of the commercial and industrial "problems" that periodically disturb 
the business world. Certainly in few directions is it so difficult to ren- 
der helpful service. Of comprehensive treatises pitched in technical 
key, or of crass manuals reminiscent of Mrs. Marcet's Conversations 
and Miss Martineau's Illustrations, there is no dearth. But the ser- 
viceable hand-book, explicit enough to command the respect of busy 
men and readable enough to hold their attention, is painfully lacking. 

In this last direction lies the prime usefulness of Dr. Bonar's Elements. 
It appears at a peculiarly opportune moment, and the welcome accorded 
the volume suggests an even larger educational service than that pri- 
marily contemplated. 

Of the ten chapters that make up the book as originally issued, the 
first five (dealing respectively with introductory matters, value, capital, 
wages and rent, and profits and income) acquaint the reader with the 
general outlines of economic theory. It is necessarily a bird's eye 
view, but the sweep is comprehensive and the groupings symmetrical. 
We are in touch with a careful observer of actual economic phenomena, 



